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FAITH AND ALSO DEEDS 





a S a result of ratification of the Anti- 
War Pact by the original fifteen sig- 
natory governments, a ceremony was held 


at the White House on July 24 to put this 


pact into effect. The treaty now binds 
thirty-six other governments in addition 
to the original signatories, or a total of 
fifty-one. In a speech at this ceremony, 
President Hoover predicted that “the in- 
fluence of the treaty for the renunciation 
of war will be felt in a large proportion 
of all future international acts.” 

Evidence of this influence was soon 
given. The day before the Anti-War Pact 
went into effect, President Hoover issued 
a remarkable statement. He declared that 
according to present estimates our ex- 
penditures on the army and navy would 
equal $803,000,000 in 1933, in comparison 
with $266,000,000 before the World War. 
The 1933 figure did not, moreover, include 
the sum of about $820,000,000 now spent 
on World War veterans. 

The President said, “The American 
people should understand that current ex- 
penditures on strictly military activities 
of the Army and Navy constitute the 
largest military budget of any nation in 
the world today and at a time when there 
is less real danger of extensive disturb- 
ance to peace than at any time in more 
than a half century.” In proof, there 
were published figures showing that the 
military budgets (1929-1930) of four 
great powers were as follows: the United 
States, $741,000,000; the United King- 
dom, $547,274,000; France, $523,241,000; 
Japan, $235,351,000. In the interests of 
economy President Hoover wished that 
our figure would be reduced. He added, 
“Our whole situation is certainly modified 
by the Kellogg Pact.” He hoped to reduce 


naval expenditures through international 
agreement, and he would establish a com- 
mission of army officers to reconsider “our 
whole Army program.” 

For a number of years various spokes- 
men in the United States have gone out 
of their way to criticize the military ex- 
penditures of European nations and Euro- 
pean “militarism” generally. Mr. Hoover 
now quietly points out that as far as mili- 
tary expenditures are concerned the 
United States leads the world. His state- 
ment is an act of high courage and, in 
these days of national pride, it is an act 
of humility. 

Upon the day of the Anti-War Pact 
ceremony in Washington, Prime Minister 
MacDonald made a statement of impor- 
tance to the House of Commons. Refer- 
ring to his conversations with Ambassador 
Dawes, he declared, ‘“‘We have agreed upon 
the principle of parity. We have agreed 
that without in any way departing from 
the conditions of parity, a measure of 
elasticity can be allowed so as to meet the 
requirements of the two nations. 

“We have determined that we shall not 
allow technical points to over-ride great 
public issues involved in our being able 
to come to a settlement... .” He added 
that he was considering making a visit to 
the President of the United States, per- 
haps in October. As proof of the sin- 
cerity of the British Government and as 
a “duty imposed upon it in regard to na- 
tional expenditures,” he announced the 
suspension of work upon the Surrey and 
Northumberland, two 10,000-ton cruisers, 
and upon several submarines. Likewise 
no steps would be taken to put into effect 
the 1929-1930 program (which calls for 
laying down one more large cruiser). The 














other powers had been informed of the 
Anglo-American conversations and would 
be invited to the preliminary naval con- 
ference. The final agreement would be 
ratified at a place which Mr. MacDonald 
hoped would be chosen by the United 
States, “as a recognition of the splendid 
part played by its President in these 
transactions.” A report would then be 
made to the League Preparatory Commis- 
sion, and this latter body could pro- 
ceed to an examination of the remaining 
disarmament problem with a view to call- 
ing a general disarmament conference. 


Upon the same day, President Hoover 
replied to Mr. MacDonald’s statement by 
announcing that, in view of the desire of 
the United States to show “equal good- 
will,” the keels of three of the five cruisers 
in this year’s program would not be laid 
down “until there has been an opportunity 
for full consideration of their effect upon 
the final agreement for parity... .” The 
1929 navy act authorized the President to 
undertake, prior to July 1, 1931, the con- 
struction of fifteen cruisers “according to 
the following program’”—five light cruis- 
ers during each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1929, 1930, and 1931. The act 
declared that if construction of any vessel 
authorized to be undertaken in 1929 or 


1930 is not undertaken in that year, it may 
be undertaken in the succeeding year. The 
President has interpreted this provision 
to authorize him temporarily to postpone 


construction. The 1929 act also provides 
that in the event of an international naval 
agreement the President may suspend 
construction altogether. 


As a result of its announcement, the 
British Government seems to be willing 
to reduce the number of its 10,000-ton 
cruisers from eighteen to fifteen. Never- 
theless, at present the British Government 
is greatly superior in cruiser strength to 
the United States. 


It is probable that the temporary sus- 
pension of cruiser construction by the 
United States will facilitate the negotia- 
tion of a naval agreement. The only dan- 
ger is that this suspension will lead the 
American public to the conclusion that it 
will be possible to gain an agreement with 
England upon the basis of parity without 
constructing any of the fifteen cruisers 
authorized in the 1929 act. Any such con- 
clusion would be over-hasty, and might 
lead to international misunderstanding. 
To gain parity with the British Empire 
without constructing any new cruisers 
means that the United States will have to 
ask the British Empire to scrap ten or 
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fifteen of the large cruisers which have 
just been constructed. In view of the fact 
that the cruiser strength of the British 
navy is less than half what it was in 1914, 
and in view of the vast extent of the Brit- 
ish Empire, it is doubtful whether any 
government in England would scrap these 
ships. Such a proposal would seem all the 
more difficult to accept because it would 
not involve any sacrifice by the United 
States, but rather a saving to it of several 
hundred million dollars. R. L. B. 


Briand Takes the Reins 


HE resignation of Premier Poincaré, 

who relinquished his office July 26 al- 
most immediately after the French Sen- 
ate had upheld the government by ratify- 
ing the Mellon-Berenger debt agreement, 
has resulted in no change in the French 
Ministry except that M. Briand will be 
Premier as well as Foreign Minister. 


The new government, which does not 
include the Radical party of former 
Premier Herriot, is not conceded a long 
lease of life. M. Briand, however, will 
apparently go to the Hague Conference 
on the Young reparation plan and to 
Geneva for the League Assembly with the 
backing of virtually all groups in Parlia- 
ment on his foreign policy. On foreign 
affairs he draws even stronger support 
from the Left wing opposition than he 


does from the government parties of the 
Right. 


Announcement of the debt settlement 
was received with gratification in Wash- 
ington. President Hoover, in a message 
of congratulations, declared the French 
action had disposed of one more of the 
great financial problems left over from 
the war, and emphasized, incidentally, the 
liberality of the terms. On this point he 
said: 

“T think in fairness to the American people 

I am justified in mentioning the liberality of 

the settlement. The total debt of the French 

republic to the United States, as of June 15, 

1925, was approximately $4,230,000,000. On a 

5 per cent basis, which is the rate of interest 

borne by the obligations given by the French 

Government, the present value of the payments 

provided for by the Mellon-Berenger agree- 

ment is $1,681,000,000, or, in other words, a 

reduction of approximately 61 per cent of the 

total indebtedness.” 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
under a 5 per cent basis of settlement 
France would have paid more than the 
original cost of the money to the United 
States. Most of the Liberty loans which 
covered the advances to France carried 
an interest rate of only 414 per cent. 


W. T. S. 
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